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HOUSE OF REFUGE. confined to household work, the making and mending 


° of the clothing for the inmates, and the necessary do- 
Senat at h 
ee Gi cmcmeoee 7? mestic occupations for ensuring the comfort and clean- 


; . _ | liness of their department. 
The Managers of the House of Refuge, in presenting 


oe From this physical labor, the inmates are directed to 
their Annual Report, conformably to the requisitions of | 4),5+ intellectual employment calculated to combine int 
the charter, cannot but congratulate the friends of the 


a happy degree with the manual skill which they are 

Institution, among whom they have great pleasure to | 14,,, acquiring and to render them bettet capable of 
rank your honorable bodies, upon the increased suc- retaining that rank in the society of their fellows, to 
cess of this noble experiment of charity which has which the managers confidently trust the Institution 
originated and been fostered by the exertions and aid may be the blessed instrument of introducing them.— 
of the benevolent, and by none more than by the | phe schools are now ina more satisfactory state of use- 
accredited organs of the people of this commonwealth. | guiness and improvement than it has yet been our pri- 
The Managers regarding with attention and anxiety | vijege to announce. The present teacher has the cons 
every event and progress of opinion calculated to affect | pa once of the Board, and by his unremitting attention 
the interests of an institution whose welfare is dear to |. 44 interest in his department, gives earnest of suc- 
their hearts, have seen with great satisfaction, those | cessful results. The report annexed will show the 
prejudices which originally threatened to trammel its present state of this portion of the institution. 
operations and limit its usefulness, gradually receding The duties of the week being thus pointed out, and 
before that conviction of its good design and apprecia- regularly fulfilled, the subjects of the House are upon 
tions of its important results, reaching the hearts of all |». Sabbath, twice assembled in the chapel, engaging 
and animating to renewed interest in its behalf. in the worship of God and listening to the expounding 

It is with pleasure we recur to the late visit of a por- | ofthe truth of the Gospel. Benevolent clergymen of 
tion of the Legislature, satisfied that a personal investi- | gitrerent denominations devote themselves to this reli- 
gation of the organization, conduct, economy and regu- gious instruction of the inmates, and we are from ex: 
lations of the House, in all its departments, and with i perience justified in believing, with much success. In 
regard to its subjects, is the surest guarantee of an in- | the Sunday school, the exertions of gentlemen, anxious 
crease of that confidence, in the Directors and Officers | 5. the spiritual welfare of the beings placed under our 
of the Institution, which you have hitherto been pleas-| care are continual, and improvement is evident int 
ed most generously to manifest. The difficulties which | attention, interest and knowledge. 
have been hitherto encountered in devising suitable! when the individual has been, in the opinion of the 
occupations for the boys, have now, we have every Managers, reformed by the discipline of the House, 
reason to hope, been remedied. The employments | 114 gives promise of future correct deportment and a 
consist of Shoemaking, Bookbinding, the manufacture | jocire to attain his proper station in the community, he 
of brass nails, and the furniture of umbrellas, for the is, in the discretion of a committee, placed by inden- 
larger and more skilful boys, in all which trades they | 4.005 under the charge of a suitable master, always 
exhibit much diligence and rapid improvement ;—while | with a view of consonance with his habits and inclina- 
the smaller and less capable are profitably employed | ong, 
in the making of cane seats for chairs, and forming the | The Legislature may thus see the entire scope and 
split rattan toa suitable size and form for bonnet mak- | objects o! the House of Refuge. Preserving the origi- 
ers. The managers respectfully appeal to the recol- | nal plan of its founders, disclaiming all analogy to the 
lections of those gentlemen who have lately visited the | name of Prison, the managers confidently trust that 
House, for proof of the skill, diligence and cheerfulness | the House has become a school of reform and salutary 
manifested by those employed in these various occupa | moral discipline. To rescue the youthful from the 
tions. In disposing of those who are subjected to the | haunts of vice or the pursuits of idleness; to place @ 
discipline of the House among the different trades, con- | barrier between them and their associates in crime or 
sideration is invariably had of their former habits of | folly; to actuate them to the practice and habit of in- 
life, their apparent skill, general capability and inclina- dustry, by directing them in the way of useful employ- 
tion,—though always tempered by the discretion of | ment; to instruct their minds in those branches of 
the Superintendent. The employmeut of the girls is! knowledge best calculated for their advancement in 

Vou. XY. 35 
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life; to impress upon their softened hearts the know- 
lege of the Deity and the truths of religion; and to 
finally confide them to the charge of approved employ- 
ers, to carry out the designs of our institution, by pre- 
serving them in those paths, to which our discipline has 
been calculated to direct them, has been and will con- 
tinue to be the sole object of the care of the gentle- 
men to whose administration the affairs of the House 
are entrusted. 


Boys. Girls. Total. 
Sent to Almshouse ; 3 3 6 
As improper subjects 7 5 12 
Escaped (one since returned) 2 0 2 


80 26 106 


fe 









Remaining in the Institution, Jama- 
ry 1, 1835, 104 61 165 









Our domestic arrangements have not been essentially 
changed during the past year. The Superintendent, 
the Matron, and subordinate officers of the House con- 
tinue in their charge with the same ability and happy 
consequences as formerly. The managers congratu- 
late all the friends of the Institution upon their acquisi- 
tion. 

The female department is particularly superintended 
by the ** Ladies Committee,” who devote themselves 
with much advantage to this duty. A committee of the 
Managers regularly visit the House twice a week to 
examine cases of those recently admitted, exercise a 
general supervision of its affairs—the results of which 
are weekly reported to the Executive Committee and 
to the Board at each monthly meeting. 

The Physicians exhibit an interest in the sick and a 
success in their treatment, which entitle them to the 
most favorable notice of the Board. We regret to an- 
nounce that the mortality during the past year has been 
greater than formerly, though principally produced by 
constitutional causes and unconnected with the general 
health of the House. 

The annexed statements of the general condition of 
the House, its receipts and expenditures will exhibit 
to the Legislature details most important for your con- 
sideration. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Board of Managers of the House of 
Refuge. 5 





One girl who died was in an advanced stage of con- 
sumption when she was received into the institution. 






The average age of boys received is about 14 years 
7 months—Girls— 14 years 5 months, 








One has been received from Cumberland county, one 
from Columbia county, four from Lancaster county, 
one from Susquehanna county and two from North- 
ampton county—the remainder were from the city and 
county of Philadelphia. 










The number of subjects from distant counties is 
greater than in the preceding year, showing an increas- 
ed attention to the merits of the institution in the interior 
of the state. 







The boys are employed at bookbinding, shoemak- 
ing—and in the manufacture of brass nails, umbrella 
furniture, cane chair seats, and bonnet cane. 













The girls are employed at cooking, sewing, knitting, 
and the various kinds of housewifery required in the 
establishment. 


Of the boys who have been indented—6 are to be 
woolen manufacturers; 23 farmers; 2 combmakers; 3 
blacksmiths; 1 oak cooper; 1 clerk; 1 printer; 1 tan- 
ner and currier; 1 carpenter; 4 screwmakers, 1 painter, 
1 tin and iron plate worker; 3 seamen; 1 miller; and 2 
boot and shuemakers. 





The girls are all to learn housewifery. 








All which is respectfully submitted by 


EDWIN YOUNG, 
Superintendent, 


THOMAS ASTLEY, 
ATTESTED Vice President. 
_ James J. Bancray, Secretary. 
Philad, Jan. 1, 1835, 


The teacher of the school in the House of Refuge respeet- 
fully presents to the Superintendent the following state- 
ment of the condition of the schools. 





To the Managers of the House of Refuge the Superin- 
tendent presents the following: 


The number of subjects admitted from Jan. 1, 1834, 
to Jan. 1, 1835, is as follows, viz: 









The male school consists of 104 pupils who are 
Boys. Girls. Total. classed as follows: 


Committed by Courts and Magis- 


































trates, 74 36. 110\crass, am STUDIES PURSUED. 
Returned having beenindentured, 7 4 11 BOYS. 
do do _ voluntarily 3 ier. 1 12 Olney’s Geography, Arith- 
do do on account of disease 1 0 1 metic, and read in Universal 
_ NE ate class book. 
85 40 125 2 9 Arithmetic, and read in Mur- 
eget Rome. ray’s Sequel. 
Discharged. 3 11 Arithmetic, and read in Grim. 
By indenture 51 8 59 shaw’s History of U, States. 
Of age | 1 8 9 4 10 Arithmetic, and read in Tes 
Returned to friends 16 2 18 tament. 
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CLASS. OF STUDIES PURSUED. 
BOYS. - 
§ 11 Read in the Testament, and 
spell in Webster’s Spelling 
Book. 
6 12 Read in the Testament, and 
spell in Webster’s Spelling 
Book, 
7 8 Read in Webster’s Spelling 
Book. 
8 9 Beginning toreadin do. 
9 12 Spell words of three syllables. 


10 10 do one do.— 
two in alphabet. 


In the female school are 61 girls, classed as follows: 








NO. 
CLASS. or STUDIES. 
GIRLS. 

1 il Woodbridge’s Geography,— 

Arithmetic, and read in Eng- 
; lish reader. 

2 11 Arithmetic, and read in Mur. 
ray’s Introduction. 

3 9 Read in the Testament, and 
learn tables, spell in Web- 
ster’s. 

4 10 do do do 

5 6 Read in Webster’s Spelling 
Book. 

6 6 Beginning toreadin do 

7 8 Spell in two syllables, 


Forty-two Boys write on paper, and forty on slates. 

Thirty-five Girls write on paper, and sixteen on 
slates, 

The boys are in school from 5 to 74 o’clock in 
the morning, and from 54 to 8 in the evening—making 
5 hours per day. 


The girls attend school in the afternoon, about 3 
hours per day—sometimes, of late, they have attended 
a little longer, perhaps 54 hours. 

Of the number in both schools, that study arith. 
metic, more than one half have not progressed farther 
than the simple rules, and of the remaining arith- 
meticians, but very few have cyphered beyond simple 
interest. 


A very great proportion of the children, when ad- 
mitted into the school cannot read, and many of them 
are entirely ignorant of the Alphabet, consequently, it 
cannot be expected that they will be very far advanc- 
ed, before they leave the institution, though the most 
of them progress so far as to read tolerably well, and 
write a legible hand—and some make considerable 
proficiency in Geography and Arithmetic. 


Z. B. NICHOLS, 
Teacher, 


January 1, 1835. 








PHYSICIANS’ REPORT. 

In accordance with the request of the Board of Mana- 
gers, the Physicians of the House of Refuge, re- 
spectfully submit their report for 1834. 

From a careful review of the Medical Record, it ap- 
pears, that one hundred and forty-five inmates of the 
House, have been at different times, under medical 
treatment for the last year. A list of the diseases, to- 
gether with the number of cases belonging to each class, 
may prove satisfactory to the Board; and are here in- 
serted for its information,viz: Asthma, 1, Catarrhus, 10. 
Colica, 2. Consumption, 2, Cholera Epidemica, 1, 
Cholera Morbus, 12. Chorea, 1. Cephalalgia, 5, 
Contusio, 1. Cynanche Tonsillaris, 6, Diarrhea, 37. 
Dysenteria, 2. Epilepsia, 3. Febris Remittens, 12- 
Febris Intermittens, 19. Inflammatio Articulorum, 4, 
Icterus, 1, Hernia, 2. Hepatitis, 1, Herpes, 1.— 
Neuralgia, 1. Ophthalmia, 3. Otitis, 3. Pleuritis, 7. 
Phlebitis, 1, Phrenitis, 4. Rheumatismus, 6. Scro- 
fula, 2. Vertigo,1.—Total,145. Ofthisnumber,we have 
the melancholy duty, to record the death of7 as follows: 
3 from Inflammation of the Brain, 1 from Cholera Asia- 
tica, 1 from Cholera Morbus, 1 from Consumption,and 1 
from Epilepsy—making an unusually large proportion, 
as compared with former reports, and almost equal to 
# of the whole number of fatal cases that have occur- 
red, since the establishment was first opened, for the 
reception of Juvenile offenders, in 1827. If this event, 
however, be candidly examined, it will present nothing 
that is calculated to create unfavorable impressions, as 
to the salubrity of this Institution, It is true, that indis- 
position of a slight character, has extensively prevailed 
during the period now under consideration; and espe- 
cially, in the summer months; but in this fact, there is 
nothing of an unusual nature, and is susceptible of a 
ready and satisfactory explanation, by the prevalence 
of that mysterious epidemic influence, which so exten- 
sively, spread death and consternation over most of the 
known world. With the exception then, of the fatal 
cases alluded to, but little serious indisposition has 
fallen under our observation; and there is an abundant 
cause for congratulation and thankfulness, to an all-wise 
and over-ruling Providence, that in the midst of the 
ravages, occasioned by the Epidemic Cholera in different 
parts of our country, that of so large a number of individ- 
uals as is to be found collected together in the House 
of Refuge, so many should have escaped the bed of 
suffering and death, 

If a comparison, as to healthfulness, be instituted be- 
tween the House of Refuge, and other similar institu- 
tions in our city, or elsewhere, it will not prove unfa- 
vourable to the former, and would afford satisfactory 
grounds for the conclusion, that in this respect, it is 
highly favoured, and exempted in as remarkable a de- 
gree, from fatal disease, as any other establishment of 
which we have any knowledge. The simple fact, that 
eleven inmates only,including those of the present year, 
have died since the Refuge first opened its doors, until 
the present period, is sufficient evidence to confirm the 
above opinion; and to create confidence in those of its 
friends, and patrons, who have so unremittingly labour- 
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ed,and sacrificed so much of their time, and money, for 
the purpose of carrying into full effect, this benevolent 
scheme, so well adapted to save from hopeless wretch- 
edness and vice,numbers of our neglected, but still in- 
teresting portion of youthful population. In order that 
the Board may be able to estimate correctly, the na- 
ture and character of those cases, which proved fatal, 
ashort abstract ofeach, together, with the evidences 
of disease, afforded by the examinations after death, is 
hereby submitted. 

The Ist case was that of J-———- P——, aged 12 years. 
He was admitted into the Refuge, May the 28th, 1853, 
and seized with chill and fever, pain in the head and 
back, (the usual attendants of Intermittents) on the 7th 
of April, 1834. These symptoms continued 48 hours, 
but were finally removed, by means of Leeches to the 
temples;—purging, and other appropriate treatment. 
From this period, he apparent/y recovered, and attend- 
ed to his school, until the 8th of May following, at 
which time he was similarly attack ed, asin the first in- 
stance: he was ordered to be bled, by the Physician, 
and when visited again in the afternoon, he expressed 
himself quite relieved. At 9, P. M. he undressed him- 
self and retired to his bed, without conveying, by his 
conduct or appearance, any suspicion of his near ap- 
proach to death;—he was found in the morning ina 
state of stupor, probably, the consequence of convul- 
sions, and shortly after, expired. His head was ex- 
amined after death, and the following phenomena pre- 
sented themselves: 


Adhesions between the Dura mater and Arachnoid 
membrane; effusion of ccagulable ly mph, at the ante- 
rior portion of the brain; excessive congestion of the 
vessels of the Pia Mater;—all indicating a disease of 
some standing, and not unlikely, the effect of a slow 
inflammatory action, which had been going oninsidious- 
ly, from the time of his first attack, three weeks pre- 
viously to his death. 


This case was, certainly, a very interesting and unu- 
sual one, when it is considered, that, during the whole 
interval between the first and second attacks, the pa- 
tient was able to attend to his school, and partic'pate in 
the various occupations of the House, with the other 
boys. No human sagacity, under these circumstances, 
could have predicted his real condition;—but, there is 
a consolatory reflection, that the course of treatment, 
pursued in his case, whilst in the Infirmary, could not 
have been more appropriate than it was, even if the 
Physician had suspected the actual state of his brain. 

The 2d death that tuok place, was that of Z——— 
&——, aged 17 years. He was admitted into the House, 
December $1, 1833, and attacked May 22d, 1854, with 
symptoms of chill and fever, attended with head-ache, 
sick-stomach, &c., which, obstinately continued, in 
spite of two applications of cups to the head; two 
leechings to the temples; one bleeding from the arm; 
active purging; blistering the scalp, neck, &c. and the 
free use of Calomel. He lived for 21 days, evincing 
the most marked symptoms of a cerebral affection, and 
expired on the 13th of June, 1834. His head was 
epened after death, and the great cavities of the brain 





were found distended, with several ounces of serous ef- 
fusion, the termination of the previous inflammation; 
and the central portion of the cerebrum, was much 
softened. ‘This patient was placed under the most ac- 
tive course of treatment, from the very commencement 
of his case, for Inflammation of the Brain; and was sed- 
uously attended, both by the Physician and Nurse—af- 
forded every attention,and convenience, that could have 
been desired, underany circumstances, vet it baffled 
all attempts to arrest its progress, and terminated in 21 
days—having received 33 visits during that period. 

J- W. » aged 16 years, was the 3d case that 
died,—he came into the Refuge, March 3d, 1829. It 
appears from the Medical Record, that on June 
16th, 1834, he complained of pain in the head, sick- 
stomach, and sore throat; for which he was put under 
treatment, and speedily relieved. His general health, 
previously to this attack, was very delicate, and he 
now continued to complain of great debility, and de- 
pression of spirits, for which, he was retained in the 
Infirmary, under the eye of the Medical attendant.— 
On the 24th, he was seized with obstinate vomiting of 
bile, in large quantities, but this was soon allayed, and 
for 3 days, he was comfortable, and gave hopes of a 
speedy recovery; but, on the 27th inst. he relapsed, 
and exhibited great prostration, from excessive vomit- 
ing and purging. His condition varied for several days, 
but he ultimately yielded to the force of his disease, and 
expired July 2d, 1834, after an illness of 16 days. As 
his disease was one of ordinary occurrence, during the 
summer months, without any peculiarity, and the wea- 
ther being excessively hot, he was removed from the 
House, by his friends, without an examination being 
made. 


W- D was the 4th case which proved fatal. 
He was admitted February 8th, 1831, and was aged 8 
years, at the period of his attack. The Medical Record 
states, that on the 19th of July, 1834, he had expe- 
rienced a slight spasmodic affection in his legs, for the 
two previous nights, accompanied with slight bowel 
complaint. For these symptoms, he was ordered medi- 
cine, and to be carefully watched, though he pursued 
his usual occupations. On the 20th inst. he felt pretty 
well, and was free from sick-stomach and diarrhea; 
but, towards morning, on the 21st, he was suddenly at- 
tacked, (by his own account,) with violent vomiting 
and purging, and when discovered, by the watchman 
and door-keeper, he was carried from his dormitory 
into the Infirmary, in a very cold and prostrated condi- 
tion. Every means were immediately employed, to 
arrest the purging, and to produce reaction in the sys- 
tem, but, without much success, The Physician in 
attendance, saw him at an early hour, and recognised 
in his case, all the peculiar characteristics of the Asiatic 
Cholera. He died at 7 in the evening—15 hours from 
the time he was first seized. In this case, remedies 
were unremittingly employed; three or four assistants, 
besides the regular nurse, were constantly at his bed- 
side; and the Physician devoted most of the day to his 
service, but all in vain. This was the first, and only 
case of the Asiatic Cholera, which has ever appeared 
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in this Institution; although much of the premonitory 
disease prevailed, especially during the summer of 
1832; but, by instituting a well regulated diet; free 
ventilation; purification of the halls and dormitories; in 
connection with close watching, and promp treatment, 
the inmates escaped from that pestilence, which swept 
off so many victims, from almost every other institution 
in our city. 

M. A—— F——, the 5th case, was aged 15 years, 
and was received into the House, May 28, 1852. She 
was seized with Intermittent fever, July 21, 1854,which 
in a few days assumed the Remittent form, accompa- 
nied with severe pneumonic symptoms. These yielded 
to bleeding from the arm, cupping, and blistering, and 
she continued to improve until the 25th inst. when she 
manifested decided cerebral symptoms, attended with 
great excitement. Her head was shaved, and cups 
freely applied, followed by cold applications, and ac- 
tive purgation, but without much relief. The cups 
were re-applied to the temples and neck, followed by 
ice to the scalp; Catomel purges, and other remedies 
with apparent relief; but this was temporary: and soon 
after, there was a renewal of the cerebral symptoms, 
which required a renewed application of the means 
just enumerated, with the addition of the free use of 
Calomel internally, as well as external frictions to va- 





Abscesses in the right lobe of the left lung; adhesion of 
the Pericardium of the Heart; the outside of the Pericar- 
dium, pres enting tubercles,communicating with the sub- 
stance of the left ventricle; mucous surface of stomach, ~ 
and small intestines inflamed and. thickened; large in- 
testines ulcerated, and Liver enlarged. 

It therefore appears, from an analysis of these cases, 
that they present nothing in their nature or history, 
that can be ascribed, as peculiar to the House of Ref- 
uge; neither can they be traced to any cause, by which, 
it would bé. made manifest, that their confinement in 
this institution, or its discipline could have had in any 
possible way, a peculiar agency, directly, or indirectly, 
in producing them, distinct from the universal liability 
to disease which prevails at all times, and under all 
circumstances. On the contrary, we know of no simi- 
lar Institution, in which, there is a greater degree of 
parental kindness exercised, and uniform attention 
paid, to the various complaints, and wants of its inmates; 
and we should be doing injustice to our own feelings, 
if we neglected, on the present occasion, to express 
our thanks to the Executive Board, and to those who 
have the more immediate charge of the House, for the 
uniform readiness which has been exhibited, to carry 
into effect,all suggestions heretofore made by us, for the 
promotion of the health, comfort, and convenience of 


rious surfaces of her body, with the hope of bringing | those, over whom, we have been called, to exercise a 


her under the Mercurial influence; but in this we failed, | professional care. 


and her case progressed to a fatal termination on the 
16th of August, 1834, in spite of active treatment, and 
faithful nursing. ‘The examination after death, exhib- 
ited great disease of that portion of the brain, called 
Cerebellum, it being much softened in its texture; at 
the base of the brain, near the Medulla Oblongata, 4 
to 6 ounces of effused fluid were found,—the conse- 
quence of the previous inflammation in that part, She 
received 26 visits, and was ill 16 days. 

C—— R——, aged 13 years, was the 6th fatal case, 
and committed on the 9th of September, 1834. She 
was a poor, miserable, sickly, broken down child, 
snatched from the yery lowest haunts of infamy and 
vice, in Shippen street, and removed tothe House of 
Refuge, as it appeared, soon to die. She appeared ex- 
ceedingly dull and stupid, and had been liable, from 
her own account, to fits, but did not experience any at- 
tack from the time she came in, until the 7th of Octo- 
ber, when she was affected in the presence of the at- 
tending Physician, with an epileptic convulsion; she 
survived it but for a few days, and then sank beneath 
its influence, on the 10th inst. The Physician satisfied 
perfectly, as to the nature of her disease, and the body 
becoming very soon offensive, did not see proper to 
make a post mortem examination. 

-M— A—- D—-, aged 12 years, was the last and 
7th fatal case. She was committed to the Refuge, No- 
vember 10th, 1834, in a very precarious state of health, 
apparently labouring under confirmed Tubercular Con- 
sumption, She was placed in the Infirmary, and put 
under medical care, November 17th, but without bene- 
fit, and rapidly declined, and expired December 28, 
1834. The body was examined, and the following mor- 
bid appearances were found, viz:—various Tubercular 


J. MARSHALL PAUL, 
WILSON JEWELL, 
THOMAS F. ASH, 

E. F. RIVINUS, 


From the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 
IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS, 


SuprERiIor ian” 
April 20, 
Before Judge Horrman. 


Ralzamon Belknap, vs. The Camden Rail Road Trans- 
portation Company. 


In the month of August, 1833, the plaintiff proceed- 
ed with his baggage to the office of the defendants,and 
being too late to depart by the steamboat that day, he 
left his trunks in the charge of Mr. Bliven, a clerk in 
the office, requesting him to lock them up. This the 
clerk promisedto do. The plaintiff called again in the 
evening, and found the baggage missing; and it has not 
since been recovered. The present action was to re- 
cover its value. 

The points of defence were, first, that a printed no- 
tice was exhibited in the office, stating that all baggage 
was transported thence at the risk of the owners; se- 
condly, that the clerk had no right to make a special 
contract for its security; and thirdly, that no considera- 
tion had been paid for the responsibility, if any, which 
was incurred. 

It was contended, in reply to this, that the notice in 
the office was voluntarily withdrawn by this special un- 
dertaking; that the clerk being an acting agent for the 
defendants, they were responsible for his acts; and that 
the consideration for this special contract, was the fare 
which the plaintiff would bave paid for the transporta- 
tion of his family and their baggage, had not the latter 
been lost. 

The Judge charged that if the jury believed Mr. 
Bliven to have been the agent of the defendants when 
he made the promise to the pla‘ntiff, the latter was en- 
titled to their verdict. The jury retired for a few min- 
utes, and returned a verdict for the plaintiff in $300. 





EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Extract fiom the Meteorological Register, taken at the State Capital—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Br James Waicuart, Librarian, 


SEPTEMBER, 1834. 


THERMOMETER. 
1| Monday, 
2) Tuesday, 
3||\Wednesday, 
4|/Thursday, 
5\ Friday, 
6 ‘Saturday, 
7||Sunday, 
8||Monday, 
9)\Tuesday, 
10||\Wednesday, 
11||Thursday, 
12)\Friday, 
13)|Saturday, 
Sunday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 
Monday, 
3||Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
25||Thursday, 
26)|Friday, 
27 Saturday, 
28||Sunday, 
29||Monday, 
300 Tuesday, 


Day of the month. 
Day of the week. 

1 o’clock, P. M. 
Height at sun rise. 
Height at 1 o’clock,P.M 


14/| 
15|| 
16 


60 
40 


Thermometer. 


Maximum on the 4th, 
Minimum on the 28th, 
Difference, 
Mean, 


79° 
55 
24 
66 


EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 
Continued from page 267. 
Lerrer or Dr. Lizsen. 


PuHILaDEtpara, Jan. 22, 1835. 
Dear Sir, 


In compliance with your request, that I should re- 
duce to writing several views on our penitentiary sys- 
tem, which I had stated in conversation, I intend briefly 
to give my opinion upon some prominent points relat- 
ing to this important subject. I am obliged to write in 
a hurry, and I trust you will excuse all deficiencies in 
the externals of the following remarks. 

My views respecting the great and essential advanta- 
ges of the Pennsylvania penitentiary system over the 
Auburn system, and its moral operation have been fully 
stated in the introduction and appendix to my transla 
tion of the work on the penitentiary system in the 


Winds. State of the Weather. 


Height at sun set. 
Mean height. 


BAKOME TER. 


Rainy day. 
Cloudy damp day. 
do. do, 
Cloudy day, 
Heavy show. clo. rai, at nig. 
Clear day. 
Cloudy—rain, 
Cloudy damp day. 
Rain—clear. 
Clear day 
Sun & Clouds. 

do, do, 
Rain—sun. 
Cloudy day 
Clear day 
do. do. 
Cloudy—rain. 
Cloucy damp day. 
Cloudy—clear. 
Clear day. 
Fog—rain—clear, 
Clear day. 
Cloudy—clear. 
Cloudy damp day. 
Fog—clear, 
Clear day. 
Clear—cloudy. 
Cloudy—rain. 
Frost—clear. 
Frost—clear—cloudy. 


72 
78 
85 
71 
80 
68 
86 
94 
30.05 
86 
94 
30.00 
10} $0.09 


WwW 
WwW 


Barometer. 


30,22 inches. 
29.60 *§ 

00.62 
29 88 


Maximum on the 14th, 
Minimum on the 9th, 
Difference, 
Mean, 


“<¢ 
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United States by Messrs. De Beaumont and De 
Tocqueville. I have had no reason to change my opin- 
ion, as given there; on the contrary, each farther obser- 
vation and continued inquiry into the practical opera- 
tion of our system, have confirmed my views, and more 
strongly convinced me of its excellence. 1 may there- 
fore be permitted to refer you to that work; | am 
unable to express my views better than I have done in 
that book, 

I. The principle of the Pennsylvania system is soli- 
tude with labor. Solitude is as necessary as labor; labor 
as indispensable as solitude. Solitude is necessary for 
five reasons. 

1, It prevents contamination, and affords an assur- 
ance that the convict, at any rate, does not leave the 
prison worse and more hardened~ than when he en- 
tered. 

2. It forces, more than any other means, to reflect. 
Solitude is a most powerful moral medicine; and yet 
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powerful without being cruel. Most criminals have 
become such from thoughtlessness: make them reflec- 
tive, and you have gained a very great point. 

3, It prevents the convict from being known by his 
fellow prisoners, and thus gives him a far greater 
chance of living honestly after the expiration of his im- 
prisonment than any other system, 

4. It affords a kind of punishment which, though of 
a stern character, as it ought to be, avoids all excite- 
ment in the criminal, and does not irritate anew him 
who considers himself already at war with society. In- 
stead of generating in him additional hatred, it forms 
rather a transition from a life of crime and vice to that 
of sobriety and honesty, In short, it is no infliction of 
punishment, but rather a privation of comforts. 

5. It does not deaden the moral feelings of the convict 
still more, either by his finding himself in a degraded 
company, or by the infliction of corporal punishment, 
without which our system can do. 

Il, Labor is necessary, with regard to the convict, 
for three reasons: — 

1. It calms the mind of a convict—it assuages. The 
wonderful effect of labor and activity, so great with all 
men, is not less so with aconvict. The testimony ofa 
French prison keeper, given in my introduction, men- 
tioned above, is very interesting and correct. 

2. It makes solitary confinement physically and mor- 
ally possible. Without it, solitude is cruelty, and would 
lead to brooding instead of reflecting; would drive the 
convict to a bitter feeling of revenge, not to reconcilia- 
tion with society. 

3. It gives to the convict the means of living honestly 
after liberty has been restored to him, and prevents him 
in many cases from recommencing that life which is so 
injurious to society. 

II. Without labor, it would be impossible for a con- 
vict to give any degree of steadiness to his thoughts; 
imagination would invariably overpower reflection, and 
a wild state of the mind, whether consisting in actual 
insanity, medically so called, or not, must be the natur- 
al and unavoidable consequence, according to the or- 
ganization of the human mind. Man was not made to 
be without labor, especially not in solitude. Vice and 
vicious desires are the necessary consequence of idle- 
ness, and particularly of absolute idleness with a convict. 
Even those who have no practical knowledge of crimi- 
nals, can easily imagine to what state of mind, and how 
great a demoralization with most convicts, absolute soli- 
tude without labor mustlead, What shall a convict do? 
Read? Hewho has not been imprisoned, does not 
know how difficult it is, even for a cultivated mind, to 
read the whole day: how much more difficult, then, 
must it not be with convicts, who generally belong to 
the least educated classes? I repeatit, labor is, both in 
a moral and physical view, (not to speak of the econo- 
mical,) as necessary as solitude; and the latter without 
the former, (except by way of additional punishment 
for trespasses within the prison walls,) would be both 
cruelty and the most injudicious plan, because it would 
return the convict upon society as an incensed felon, 
panting for revenge. 

1V. A great excitement exists at present in various 
parts of our Union, against labor in the prisons. I do 
not consider this the place to investigate the matter 
thoroughly; I only will state that all arguments which 
have as yet been brought forward against it, seem to be 
futile, that more or less labor has always existed in 
prisons, and that a penitentiary system without labor is 
a contradiction in itself. allow that care ought to be 
taken that the prisons, or in other words, the State does 
not sell the goods manufactured in the penitentiaries 
for less than a fair market price. In discussions of this 
kind the immense expense which a criminal causes to 
the community is hardly ever taken into consideration. 
Not only that the courts, police, &c., must be paid for 
him, but the actual loss of property caused by all crimes 
against property is incalculable; and we ought not to 











allow ourselves to be guided by minor interests, when 
the question is whether an individual shall return to 
society with the means of providing for an honest life, 
or as the old obnoxious being of The considera- 
tion lately stated by a gentleman in very high authority, 
that, perhaps it is wrong to make of the convicts me- 
chanics, and thus to send them all on their leaving the 
penitentiary, to one class, and thereby to endanger the 
morals of this class, seems to me unfounded. First, 
what class do the mechanics form? I do not know the 
mechanics as a separate class; they are citizens #s the 
farmers are, and have morally no interest of their own. 
Is it desirable that a criminal should, if possible, change 
his life, or not? If not, then let us abandon all punish- 
ment; if however it is desirable that the convict should 
reform, then let us give the means of being honest to 
him, to whom they have been denied but too often, not 
by his own guilt. But wherever the released convict 
may turn, the same objectioncan be made; if we do 
not teach hima trade, he must become porter, day 
laborer, work on a farm, &c., should he, which is not 
probable, resolve to live honestly without having learn- 
ed some trade, It is, therefore, in my opinion not wise 
when some writers have praised this excitement, as 
showing a lively moral sensibility in the Mechanics, who 
do not wish to see their trade degraded, by the instruc- 
tion of criminals in it. As if honesty itselt were degrad- 
ed, because the convicts are taught to be honest; or is 
the Bible of the honest part of the community insulted, 
because the same Bible is given into the hands of con- 
victs? The convicts breathe, eat, sleep; are all these 
actions henceforth degraded? 

V. Since solitude is sv essential a feature in our penie 
tentiary system, it would be well perhaps to define 
more clearly what “solitary confinement at labor, ina 
cell or work-yard” is meant to be. Is a convict who 
works as baker alone at his oven, within the prison 
walls, in solitary confinement or not? As a general 
rule solitude within the cell and yard, ought certainly 
to be asdittle as possible interrupted. But economical 
considerations may sometimes be very powerful; and it 
might be permitted in such Cases, to put one or two 
convicts to work out of their cells, yet they never ought 
to see each other, nor ought they to be placed together 
with other people, or where they can be seen by any 
one except the prison officers. I would always 
advise to keep solitude uninterrupted as much as pos- 
sible. 

VI. The whip is unknown in our penitentiary; it 
would little accord with our system which strives to 
avoid every degrading punishment, as well as every 
exciting one. How then is obedience to be exacted? 
for no penitentiary system can exist without the power 
of exacting obedience, as also the reform of a convict 
must begin with obedience to the laws. In the Auburn 
system, the whip is the final means of exacting instant 
obedience. Our system does not acknowledge it; 
what other adequate means have we? I know of nune 
which is so just and humane 4s privation of food until 
the convict has complied with what is expected from 
him. He has it in his power instantly to remove the 
pain, and nothing but what the mildest laws command 
is expected from him. In these cases it ought to be 
clearly understood that the removal of the pain cannot 
be effected by any other means but by compliance 
with the rules, ‘‘It is the first of all things,”’ said an 
experienced superintendant of a penitentiary in the 
State of New York to me, ‘‘to impress the mind of the 
convict with the conviction that he must obey the 
rules.” It cannot be objected that in cases of extreme 
obstinacy, when privation of food for a certain time 
has had no effect, another means should be tried, be- 
cause I speak of extreme cases only when no other 
means have effect. 

VII. To give aninstance. Labor is almost univer- 
sally liked by the convicts in solitary confinement, so 
much so, that nothing is more common than their asking 
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and begging for light, when the days begin to be short, 
and lamps are not yet given to the prisoners, in order 
to work by candle light. But sometimes it will happen 
that convicts refuse to labor, and cannot be brought to 
do it by protracted solitude without labor, who would 
prefer indolence, however Jong it might last. If in 
such a case a piece of work is given to the refractory 
convict, which it is known he possesses the ability to 
perform, and on condition that no food will be given to 
him until the task is performed, I can see no objection 
against the measure. If other means equally effective 
and mild can be proposed, let them be examined, but 
let it distinctly be understood, that compliance with the 
laws will and must be exacted. I believe there is no 
danger that a convict would carry his obstinacy to 
an extent, which would become really dangerous to 
him. 

VIII. There are others willing to work, but not as 
much as can be fairly expected from the most moderate 
ability, or as much as they have previously performed; 
short allowance seems in such cases a judicious means; 
all convicts like their meals, seitieinele those in solita- 
ry confinement. 


That part of the act, which authorizes the inspectors 
**to make such rules for the internal government of 
said prison, &c,” ought tobe amended, and the inspec- 
tors ought to be enjoined to define the disciplinary 
means, by which the warden may punish infringements 
of the rules and regulations, such as disturbance of 
silence, insolence, improper language, &c, 


1X. It sometimes happens that a convict will disturb 
the harmony of the prison, to use a phrase borrowed 
from sealanguage. Silence is necessary in any peni- 
tentiary system, and though the convicts cannot converse 
with each other from cell to cell, a violent noise would 
be heard. The refractory convict, therefore, ought to 
be removed to a dark and distant cell; but as he would 
disturb the necessary silence of the penitentiary, and 
excite the curiosity of his fellow convicts, while being 
led along the corridores, it would perhaps be well to 
use a gag for the short time that he passes the cells of 
others; this would not last longer than two or three 
minutes; it ought always to be done so that the convict 
cannot see any thing while he is led along, in the 
same way as when he is first led to his cell; he may 
then be leftto himself in the dark cell, until he be- 
comes silent. 


X. The appointment of the inspectors is an important 
subject; the general principles to be tollowed with re- 
gard to it seem to me: 


1. That their appointment be as far removed from 
political vacillations as possible, and proceed from as 
stable an authority as it can be conveniently done. A 
penitentiary has nothing whatever to do with parties; 
whoever may be in or out, the laws according to which 
the criminal has been sentenced, and which stamps a 
crime as such, remain immutable, while on the other 
hand no possible good can be expected from a peniten- 
tiary system which is subject to continual changes; for, 
though the system rests on general and firm principles, 
its being put into practice depends nevertheless consi- 
derably upon the individuality of the warden. The 
moral and religious effect, expected from the system, 
depends in agreat degree upon a treatment of the 
prisoners which can be only gradually developed, and 
requires time; moreover, there is not all the good, which 
our system can effect, to be expected, if the warden is 
not animated by that philanthropic zeal which prompts 
him to act and assist the prisoners beyond the pre- 
scribed duty; which makes him consider the convicts 
as unfortunate men placed for a time under his charge. 
Whatever rules the Legislature may prescribe, that 
zeal cannot be reduced to rules nor be included under 
any prescribed responsibility of the warden. But what 
man, animated by such a noble and rare zeal would be 
willing to be appointed as warden, had he no expecta- 
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tion that he would be left in bis place as long as he 
fulfils faithfully all his duties? Rotation is practicable 
and may be beneficial in various branches; it is against 
the nature of the subject itself, wherever a moral plan 
of education, training, &c., isto be pursued. If rota- 
tion of teachers in schools would inevitably bring their 
ruin, it would still more counteract all the beneficial 
results expected from the penitentiary system. We 
ought never to forget that we necessarily defeat the 
end of any institution by subjecting it to influence en- 
tirely foreign to it. On the other hand, a politician 
would be a poor warden of a penitentiary; more than 
even a minister he ought to consider himself a servant 
of mankind for whom no parties exist. 1 should there- 
fore consider the appointment of inspectors by the Le- 
gislature as nugatory; I think the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court proper persons for this purpose. 

2. That it is of the greatest importance that persons 
should be appointed as inspectors who are acquainted 
with prison discipline or for so long a time, that this 
knowledge may be obtained, and the fruits of it may 
yet be reaped during the term of the same inspectors. 
Prison discipline is not like a number of other subjects, 
easily understood by a clear minded individual and 
according to sound, general principles which guide us 
in other respects. Criminals form a community of men, 
in some respects much more like the honest portion of 
society, than most people suppose, in others much more 
different from any other community than is generally 
believed. A criminal is an inconsistent being, uniting 
the thoughtlessness of a child with the dissimulation of 
vice, folly and simplicity with cunning and experienced 
artfulness. The period for which an inspector is ap- 
pointed, therefore, ought not to be too short. 

3. That there be not too great a number of inspec- 
tors. The nature of a penitentiary requires that the 
board of inspectors must not become a debating assembly, 
but ought to be an aeting board. Its energy must not 
be weakened. The present number of inspectors 
strikes me as sufficient. 

XI. Official visiters are necessary. Those whom the 
law appoints, (act of April 23, 1829, art. VII.) ought 
to be official visiters, but public opinion calls, perhaps, 
for official visiters of another kind; so that the public 
have an assurance, that the system established by law 
is faithfully executed. To find out a way of appointing 
a body uf men for this purpoue, is more difficult than 
would appear at first glance; for, send aman who does 
not know any thing about a penitentiary system, into a 
penitentiary to inquire into its management, what will 
he do? He goes to the convicts, and asks them how 
they are treated, whether they have to complain of 
anything, &c.—a mode of proceeding by which very 
little is gained. The convicts often will lie; often, 
perhaps unwillingly, exaggerate; make themselves the 
objects of pity; sometimes they will praise the keepers 
in the hope of gaining something by it, &c. In short, 
if the testimony of the criminal is worth any thing, that 
of the warden, a virfuus man, is worth at least as much. 
Ido not mean to say the convicts ought never to be 
heard, but the law provides already most humanely 
for this point, and enjoins the inspectors to visit the 
cell without the warden, and to question the convicts. 

On the other hand, it is very important that silence 
and solitude be disturbed as little ‘as possible; and 
weighing the demands of all parties, I would propose, 
perhaps, that the grand jury elect from among them- 
selves a body of three, to be a grand jury for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the penitentiary affairs. <A 
small number, moreover, would be much more able to 
examine with any kind of accuracy than a body of 
twelve or twenty men. 

XII. The law (art. VIL. of the act of April 23, 1829) 
gives the sole right of appointing the under keepers to 
the warden, and the power of discharging them, 
to the warden and the board of Inspectors concur- 
rently. 
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An establishment, the success of which depends so 
much upon the fa'thful and zealous performance of a 
number of duties which cannot be defined nor even | 
demanded by law, and upon the unanimous co-opera- 
tion of ali the official, as well as the ready assistance of | 
the under keepers, requires also, in my opinion, that 
the warden should be the sole person who should select 
his assistants, because, in a penitentiary, this choice 
ought to be made partially according to the individuali- | 
ty of the warden. 

‘A & B may be two equally virtuous, intelligent, in- 
dustrious and kind-hearted men, and yet, A may be 
unfit to be under-keeper under a certain warden, while | 


B may be the very individual who ought to be selected. | 
If you entrust to a warden several hundred beings, you | 
may easily entrust him with the power of appointing | 
his under-keepers; yet, it might be fair that he should 
exercisé this power with the consent of the inspectors; | 
but en no condition whatever, ought the inspectors to | 
have the power of forcing an under-keeper upon him. 
The power of discharge ought, perhaps, to remain as 
now defined by Jaw. The wardermhas to live with his 
overseers, as in a family, and it would be of little advan- 
tage, were he forced to retain an overseer though their 
individualities do not suit each other. 

XIIL. The law ought not to demand duties which it 
is a bare impossibility to perform. Thus, the act of | 
April 23, 1829, art. I, demands that the warden shall | 
**see every prisoner under his care, at least once in | 
every day,” and the act of March 28, 1831, sect. 1, | 
orders four hundred more cel's to be built. The peni- 
tentiary will contain, then, about six hundred cells.— | 
Now suppose that two minutes is the average time of | 
the warden’s visits. Sometimes more would not be re- | 
quisite than looking into the cell and seeing that it is 
kept clean; but at others, the visits must extend to | 
four, six, and ten minutes, if they shall be of any use. | 
Six hundred visits of two minutes each, would require | 
twelve hundred minutes, or twenty hours! or take the 
average time but one minute, which is certainly the 
shortest, it would require ten hours, alone for these 
visits, 

XIV. It has always appeared to me, that the Penn- 
sylvania penitentiary system, to be perfect, would re- | 
quire a school master, appointed to teach the convicts | 
reading and give them moral lessons, under the direc: | 
tion of the warden and the surperintendence of the in- | 
spectors. He ought to be required by law, to kee 
a journal of what he has daily dote, the progress of the : 
convicts, and of any uncommon occurrence. 

XV. Books are indispensable for a penitentiary | 
system on our plan: they are now collected by dona- | 
tions; the law might do something for this important 
point. 

All my experience has shown me, that it is not advi- | 
sable to give the whole Bible into the hands of con-| 
victs, ‘The Bible containsa number of passages which | 
the perverted mind of a convict turns to bad account; he | 
will often delight in examples held up in the Old ‘Tes- | 
tamant for abhorrence, as being congenial to him. 1 
8eak here from facts which have come to my own know- 
ledge. It would be highly desirable if there could be | 
made for the prisoners: | 

1. Extracts of the Bible. 

2. A catechism of civil duties, laws and government. | 

A history of the United States, drawn up for schools, 
would always form an excellent work for convicts, to- 
gether with some popular works on natural history. — 
The latter are much liked by the convicts, and they 
give wholesome food to the mind. 

I cannot dismiss the subject, without drawing your | 
attention to the pardoning power as now used, though | 
the subject does not fall, perhaps, within the immedi- | 
‘te circle of your inquiry. I have given my views on | 

his alarming evil, in my introduction to the mentioned | 

sork, on page 29 and seque. [et me add—for it is! 

nportant to me to bring high authority in support of | 
Vou. XV. 35 
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my remarks—that one of the most experienced wardens 
ofa large penitentiary, declared to me, that he had 
carefully read my observations on the pardoning pow- 


‘er, and that he fully agreed with every word, both as 


to the effect of pardoning in general, and on the con- 


| vict in the prison in particular, On February 6, 1818, 


an ordinance was issued in France, according to which, 


| good behaviour entitles aconvict to a pardon, by short- 
ening the time of imprisonment. It was Mr. de la Ville 
| de Mirmont, Inspector General of prisons, who induc 
_ ed the keeper of the seals to cause this law to be passed. 


In a work containing observations on the work of 


| Messrs, de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, (Paris, 1833, ) 


Mr. de Mirmont, after having made a number of sound 
reflections on subjects of pardon, says:—*"* It was ] who 


| persuaded the minister to cause this ordinance of 1818, 
| and often have I since regretted it.” A strange kind 


of compassion shows itself often with those who judge 
of this matter by mere momentary impressions; it leans 
all on one side—toward the criminal; and compassion 
with the community, upon whom an unpunished and 
unreformed criminal is returned, is altogether forgotten. 
Yet it is but a poor compassion even with the convict. 
itis hardening him in vice and crime still more, I 
have no doubt whatever, that the frequent and irregu- 
lar applications of pardoning, have essentially lessened 
the moral awe which was formerly, and always ought to 
be attac'ied to the idea of crime, and are one of the 
causes of the deplorable frequency of crimes of an 
atrocious character in our country. Could: nothing 
be done to regulate somewhat the pardoning power? 
These are briefly my views on some important points 
belonging to penitentiary discipline and management, 
upon which we touched when I had the pleasure of 


seeing you. 


Iam with great respect, 
Dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
FRANCIS LIEBER. 


Tothe honorable Caartes B. Penrose, 
Chairman of the Committee of inquiry into 
the affairs of the Eastern Penitentiary. 


Partapetrara, January 28, 1835. 


My Dear Sir,—Permit me to send you a few addi- 
tional remarks to what I had the pleasure of stating to 
you in my last. 

I. I forgot to mention a fact very important in re- 
gard to the number of Inspectors. Formerly, tbere 
were five inspectors in the New York State prison,and 
it was found necessary to& reduce even this number to 
three. Yousce that our five inspectors are not too 
small a number, 


If. I ought to have said, that a law might be passed 
that the grand jury of Oyer and Terminer, should elect 
a committee of three to visit the penitentiary. The law 
of 1829, permitted the grand juries of the courts of the 


) city and county to visit the penitentiary. ‘There are in 


one year, four Quarter Sessions, four Mayor’s Courts, 
and one Oyer and Terminer held. 


Each grand jury is composed of twenty-three indi- 
viduals, so that the nine grand juries of one year are 
composed of two hundred and seven persons. The av- 
erage term of imprisonment is three years; hence each 
prisoner was allowed to be visited by six hundred and 
twenty-one persons by way of grand jury visits, during 
his term! You see how just it was to abolish a‘ law 
wh'ch so directly counteracted a system, the basis of 
which is solitude, 


Ill. If you read my translation of the work of Messrs. 
Beaumont and Tocqueville, you will find the monstrous 
abuse of the pardoning power shown by statistical ta- 
bles, how utterly every true effort of penal justice and 
legislation is defeated by pardons, You find these ta- 
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bles, calculations, &c. respecting pardon, on page 233, 
and seque. By farther inquiry, | have found that those 
who possess this privilege of pardoning, would wish | 
for nothing more than a limitation of it, could this be | 
effected without a change of the constitution. Itis a of March, 1835, and published by their order. 
painful prerogative, which as long as it exists constitu- en. ie : 

tionally, cannot be but misapplied in many cases, It | To the Apprentices’ Library Company. 

is impossible that an individual so accessible to every | The Board of Managers respectfully report: 

citizen asa Governor of one of our states, can with-| ‘That the Institution has continued during the past 
stand the continued and pre-sing applications for par- | year, to realise the expectations, and promote the im- 
dons. The interest of the Governors therefore, as well | portant objects of its.founders, six hundred and thirty- 
as that of the community, calls for a regulation of this | five new applicants having been admitted to participate 
arbitrary, obnoxious and ruinous prerogative, for if | in its benefits,and the general good deportment of the 
pardons continue to be so frequently and arbitrarily ap- | boys, confirming the belief, that the use of the Libra- 
plied, if criminals continue to be restored to the level | ry has a salutary influence in forming orderly and indus- 








of honest citizens, by a mere arbitrary act, ifin future, 
convicts, who have not suffered the whole punishment 
which the law awards, shall have a great advantage 
over those convicts who Aave suffered the whole pen- 
alty, and be restored to their honor, which the latter 
are not, as is now the case, the moral sense of the com- 
munity must severely suffer, because arbitrary measures 
take the place of those which the community ought to 
consider as the necessary and infallible consequence of 
crime. ‘There is no doubt but that the general moral 
sense of acommunity must suffer,ifa murderer is restor- 
ed to allrights and privileges after a few years imprison- 
ment, and if even his deed was not capable of arresting 
the arbitrary or casual deciding of the gravest question 
—whether a man shall continue to be imprisoned or 
not. 

There is one way, it seems to me, which might be at- 
tended with great use, though, I willingly admit that it 
is by no means aljl I should like to see done. But it is 
perhaps that which for the present can be done. Pass 
a law which obliges the Governor to advertise, in the 
county where a man has been convicted, that he intends to 
pardon such a person, six weeks before he can grant the 
pardon. At present the law is extremely unjust. A 
man is convicted; the community has to pay for his tri- 
al, imprisonment, &c , and has suffered by his crimes. 
He is imprisoned. During his trial the community was 
represented, but as soon as he is imprisoned all is dark- 
ness; some person is bribed, he gets signatures for a 
petition for pardon—Often, very often given, merely 
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trious habits. The number of boys now receiving books 
is 904, and an average of 844 have resorted hither for 
instruction throughout the year. One hundred and 
sixty-six volumes have been added to the Library 
since last report; of these 30 were selected from do- 
nations, and 136 purchased; and 290 volumes have 
been re-bound. Ou: collection now consists of about 
9000 volumes, and presents all the facilities for the ac- 
quisition of useful and ornamental knowledge, which 
are usually afforded in well regulated libraries. The 
additions to our list of members have not been so nu- 
merous, as in many previous years, only 32 persons 
having been elected since the last annual meeting — 
The treasurer’s account, herewith presented, exhibits 
the financial transactions of the year, and the present 
fiscal condition of the Company. To this department 
of the Institution we earnestly invite the attention of 
the Contributors, assuring them that a strong personal 
co-operation, on their part, is necessary, to preserve 
the Library in the high rank which it has acquired by 
years of ardent devotion to the cause of education.— 
The embarrassing difficulties in the affairs of the Ches- 
apeake and Delaware Canal Company have deprived 
us of a large portion of our regular income, and al- 
| though the investment in their loans is considered safe, 
ithe deficiency which has thus been made in our re- 
sources, must be met either by sacrificing a portion of 
the permanent fund of the Institution, or by reviving a 
wholesome interest in its affairs in the hearts of our 
citizens. Fifteen years of active usefulness, and ten 





to get rid of pestering applications; the signatures are | thousand individuals who have here had the great book 
earried to the Governor, and he again ofien grants the | of knowledge thrown open for their perusal, assert its 
pardon to get rid of never ceasing applications, and the | claims for healthy, vigorous and enduring life; and the 
first thing the community—highly interested in the | Board of Managers have the fullest confidence, that 
case—knows, is that a felon has been returned to them. | those claims, properly enforced by the Contributors, 
Many criminals indeed, and particularly some of the | will be met by our community with liberality and 
worst would never be pardoned, wefe the Governor | promptitude. Itis due to that important class of the 
obliged to make known, ina suitable way, his inten- | community, for whose special benefit the Apprentices’ 
tion of pardoning a person, six weeks before it is to | Library was founded, that the means for giving instruc- 
take place; the poor and rich would stand much more | tion, commensurate with the claims of society, and of 
ona par, while now the convict with respectable and | our free and equal institutions, should be not only suf- 
wealthy relations stands a much better chance, than the | ficient but ample, presenting to its pupils the literary 
aa or homeless convict, and, generally speaking, the | treasures of the present as well as the past age. In its 
ormer deserves far less his pardon than the latter. The | volumes may be fourd the corrective teachings of pa- 
ardoning privilege as now uscd, is one of the most un- | rental love for those who are comparatively friendless, 
Just things in existence, from whatever side you may | anda salutary antidote for the seductive and dangerous 
view it, and at the same time soentirely opposed to all | approaches of sensual pleasure. Here the faculties of 
pur politicab and social principles, so heterogenous to | the mind may be extensively cultivated; the examples 
our whole system, that it is surprizing how it can con- | of History be made available, for the active perform- 
tinue. You would deserve the warmest thanks of the | ance of all the duties of private and public life; the 
community if you were to bring this matter before the | vast discoveries in science, and the arts seized upon 
legislature; a law as I have proposed would soon be | for new triumphs in the physical world, and man be fit- 
imitated by other states, and a new period for penal | ted for the important ends of his creation. Charged 
justice would begin in our country. This law demands | by you with the prosecution of the designs of such an 
nothing than bare justice, and indeed, not even all that | institution, and about to surrender our delegated trust, 
bare justice can demand. we have felt it incumbent upon us to endeavour to 
Your obedient servant, awaken the public mind from the lethargy into which 

FRANCIS LIEBER. |‘ has fallen in regard to our Association. ‘To a vast pro- 

portion of the pupils of our public schools, the bene- 

To the Honorable Cuantes B. Penrose, fits of elementary education would be lost, without the 
Of the Senate of Pennsylvania, sustaining agency of well-conducted libraries and read- 

Harrisburg. ing rooms, easily accessible ta apprentices and other 
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young persons. Sioce the foundation of the Appren- 
tices’ Library, several other valuable institutions, la- 
bouring with us in the good cause, have been establish- 
ed, and are now well conducted and prosperous, — 
Giving them the full meed of praise, for their honora- 
ble efforts, and cheering them onward, we invite a 
share of the public favour to their pioneer and most 
valuable auxiliary, assured that it is only necessary to 
direct that munificent liberality for which this cily is 


proverbial, towards our Institution, to secure its con-| 


tinuance on an enlarged and enduring capacity for use- 
fulness. 
By direction and on behalf of the Board of Mana- 
gers. 
HENRY TROTH, Chairman, 
Frepenick Frater, Scc’y, 
Philadelphia, March 9, 1835. 


‘* The Apprentices’ Library Company of Philadelphia,” 
in account with Samuel Sellers, Treasurer. From 
March 10th, 1834, to March 9th, 1835. 

Dr. 
To Balance, $ 89 43 


To Cash paid sundry orders of Board of 
Managers: — 


For Kent of Library Room, 125 00 
Salaries of Librarians, 291 00 
Binding Books, 41 58 
Room Committee, Sundries, including 

Shelving, &c, 84 13 

Book Committee, 236 24 
Distributing Notices and Report, 13 20 
Printing, 18 88 
Insurance and Stationary,. 33 02 

O:l for Lamps, 23 75 

To Balance due to Company carried down, 73 04 
$1,029 27 





R. 
By Cash from Members, deducting Commis- 
sions, $544 10 

Donation from M. C. Ralston, Ex- 

ecutor of James Hemphill, be- 

ing part of the fund at the dis- 

posal of Executor, 100 

from sundry donations, 62 


— 162 00 
of Librarian for Catalogues and 





Fines, 88 44 
of Managers for fines for non-at- 
tendance, 12 13 
Dividends of Farmers & Mechanics 
Bank, . 4 00 
Dividends of Bank North America, 24 00 
One year’s Ground Rent, 75 00 
of Room Committee, Rent of 
Room, &c. 49 60 
Sale one share Farmer’s and Me- 
chanics Bank Stock, 70 00 
$1,029 27 
By Balance, brought down, $73 04 


, ; SAMUEL SELLERS, Treasurer. 

Philadelphia, March 9, 1835. 

The subscribers have examined the above account of 
the Treasurer, compared it with the vouchers, and 
found it correct. Balance due the Company as above, 
seventy-three dollars and four cents. 

HENRY TROTH. 
FRED. FRALEY. 

The Library is open on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 

Fridays, from the lst of March to Ist of September, 





* 








from half past six to half past nine, P. M., and from 1st 
of September to Ist March, from six to nine, P. M., 
and on every Saturday, from four to half past nine, 
P. M, 








| From the Pennsylvania Reporter: | 
House of Representatives. 


GENERAL EDUCATION—REMARKS OF MR. 
STEVENS, 

Mr. Speaker,—I will briefly give you the reasons 
why I shall oppose the repeal of the school law. This 
law was passed at the last session of the legislature with 
unexampled unanimity, but one member of this house 
voting against it. It has not yet come into operation; 
and none of its effects have been tested by experience 
in Pennsylvania. The passage of such a law is enjoins 
ed by the constitution; and has been recommended by 
every governor since itsadoption. Much to his credit, 
it has been warmly urged by the present executive in 
all his annual messages delivered at the opening of the 
legislature. ‘To repeal it now, before its practical 
effects have been discovered, would argue that it con- 
tained some glaring and pernicious defect; and that 
the last legislature acted under some strong and fatal 
delusion, which blinded every man of them, to the in- 
terests of the commonwealth. I will attempt to show 
that the law is salutary, useful and important; and that 
consequently, the last legislature acted wisely in passing, 
and the present would act unwisely in repealing it.— 
That instead of being oppressive to the people, it will 
lighten their burthens, while it elevates them in the 
scale of human intellect. 

It would seem to be humiliating to be under tlie ne- 
cessity, in the nineteenth century, of entering into a 
formal argument to prove the utility, and to free go- 
vernments, the absolute necessity of education. More 
than two thousand years ago the Deity who presided 
over intellectual endowments, ranked highest for dig- 
nity, chastity and virtue, among the goddesses worship- 
| ped by cultivated pagans. And [ will not insult this 
| House or our constituents by supposing any course of 
| reasoning necessary to convince hem of its high impor- 
|tance. Such necessity would be degrading to a Chris- 

tian age and a free republic ! 

If then, education be of admitted importance to the 
| people under all forms of governments; and of unques- 
tioned necessi/y when they govern themselves, it follows, 
of cousse, that its cultivation and diffusion is a matter 
of public concern; anda duty which every government 
owes to its people. In accordance with this principle, 
the ancient republics, who were most renowned for 
their wisdom and success, considered every child born 
subject to their control, as the property of the state, se 
far as its education was concerned; and during the 
proper period of instruction, they were withdrawn from 
the control of their parents, and placed under the guar- 
dianship of the commonwealth. There all were in- 
structed at the same school; all were placed on perfect 
equality, the rich and the poor man’s sons, for all were 
deemed children of the same common parent—of the 
commonwealth. Indeed, where all have the means of 
knowledge placed within their reach, and meet at com- 
mon schools on equal terms, the forms of government 
seem of less importance to the happiness of the people 
than is generally supposed; or rather, such a people are 
seldom in danger of having their riglits invaded by their 
rulers. ‘They would not long be invaded with mpunt- 
ty. Prussia, whose form of government is absolute 
monarchy extends the blessing of free schools into eve- 
ry corner of the kingdom,—to the lowest and poorest 
of the people. With a population equal to our whole 
Union, she has net more than 20,000 children who do 
not enjoy its advantages. And the consequence is, 
that Prussia, although governed by an absolute mon- 
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arch, enjoys more happiness and the rights of the | is to keep in his school a pauper book, and register the 
people are better respected than in any other govern-| names and attendance ef poor scholars. Thus pointing 
ment in Europe. out and recording their poverty in the midst of their 
if an elective republic isto endure for any great} companions. Sir, hereditary distinctions of rank are 
length of time, every elector must have sufficient infor- | sufficiently odious; but that which is founded on pov- 
mation, not only to accumulate wealth, and take care | erty is infinitely more so. Sucha law should be enti- 
of his pecuniary concerns, but to direct wisely the le-| tled ‘*an act for branding and marking the poor, so 
gislatures, the ambassadors, and the executive of the | that they may be known from the rich and proud,” — 
nation—for sume part of all these things, some agency | Many complain of this tax, not so much on account of 
in approving or disapproving of them, falls to every | its amount, as because it is for the benefit of others and 
freeman. If then, the permanency of our government | not themselves. Thisisa mistake. It is for their own 
depends upon such knowledge, it is the duty of govern- | benefit, inasmuch as it perpetuates the government, | 
ment to see that the means of information be diffused | and ensures the due administration of the laws under 
to every citizen. This is a sufficient answer to those | wh'ch they live, snd by which their lives and property 
who deem education a private and not a public duty— | are protected. Why do they not urge the same objec- 
who argue that they are willing to educate their vwn | tion sgainst all other taxes? The industrious, thritty; 
children, but not their neighbor’s children rich farmer pays a heavy county tax to support criminal 
But while but few are found ignorant and shameless | courts, build jails, and pay sheriffs and jail keepers, 


enough to deny the advantages of general education, | and yet probably he never has and never will have 


many are alarmed at its supposed burthensome opera- | any direct personal use of either. He never gets the 
tion. A little judicious reflection, or a single year’s| worth of his money by being tried for a crime before 
experience, would show that education, under the free | the court, allowed the privilege of the jail on convic- 
school system will cost more than one one-half less, and | tion; or receiving an equivalent from the sheriff or his 
afford better and more permanent instruction than the | hangman officers! He cheerfully pays the tax which 
present disgraceful plan pursued by Pennsylvania,— | is necessary to support and punish convicts; but loudly 
Take a township of six miles square and make the esti- | complains of that which goes to prevent his fellow being 


mate—such townships, on an average, will contain | 
about 200 children to be schooled. The present rate | 
of \uition generally (in the country) is two dollars per | 
quarter. If the children attend school two quarters 
each year, such township would pay $800 per annum. 
Take the free school system—lay the township off into | 
districts three miles square; the farthest scholars would | 
then have one mile and a half to go, which would not 
be too far, It would require four schools. These will | 
be taught I presume, asin other states, three months | 
in the winter by male, and three months in the summer 
by female teacliers; good male teachers can be had at 
from sixteen to eighteen dollars per month and board | 


{ 
themselves; females at nine dollars per month—Take | 
the highest price, eighteen dollars for three months, | 


would be 


$54 00| 
And then for females at $9 fur tl.ree months, 


27 00 


Each school would cost 7 


81 00 
Four to a township 


4 
324 00 


The price now paid for the same is 80) 00, 

Saving for each township of six miles square, $476 OU | 
per annum. 

If the instruction of 200 scholars will save by the 
free school law $476, the 500,000 children in Pennsy]- | 
vania will save 1,190,000! Very few men are aware 
of the immense amount of money which the present 
expensive and partial mode of education costs the peo- 
ple. Pennsylvania has halfa million of children, who 
either do, or ought to go to school six months in the 
year. If they do go, at two dollars per quarter, their | 
schooling costs two millions of dollars per annum! If 
they do not go when they are able, their parents deserve 
to be held in disgrace. Where they are unable, if the 
state does not furnish the means, she is criminally neg- 
ligent. But by the free school law, that same amount 
of education, which would now cost two millions of dol- 
Jars, could be supplied at less than one-third of this 
amount. The amendment which is now proposed as 
a substitute for the school law of last session, is, in my 
opinion, of a most hateful and degrading character. It 
is a re-enactment of the pauper law of 1809. It propos: | 
es that the assessors shall take a census, and make a 
record of the poor; This shall be revised, and a new 
record made by the county commissioners, so that the 
names of those who have the misfortune to be poor 
men’s children shall be forever preserved, as a distinct | 
Glass, in the archives of the county! The teacher, tov, | 


filled; or filled only by students from other states. 


from becoming criminal, and to obviate the necessity ef 
those humiliating institutions, 

This law is often objected to, because its benefits are 
shared by the children of the profligate spendthrift 
equally with those of the most industrious and economi- 
cal habits. It ought to be remembered, that the bene- 
fit is bestowed, not upon the erring parents, but the 
innocent children. Carry out this objection and you 
punish children for the crimes or misfortunes of their 
parents. You virtually establish castes and grades 
founded on no merit of the particular generation, bat 
on the demerits of their ancestors; An aristocracy of the 
most odious and insolent kind—the aristocracy of wealth 
and pride. 

It is said that its advantages will be unjustly and une- 
qually enjoyed, because the industrious, money-making 
man keeps his whole family constantly employed, and 


has but little time for them to spend at school; while 
the idle man has but litth employmeuat tor his family 
/and they will constantly attend school. 


I know sir, 
that there are some men, whose whole souls are so 
completely absorbed in the accumulation of wealth; 


| and whose avarice so increases with success that they 


look upon their very children in no other light than as 
instruments of gain—that they, as well as the ox and 


| the ass within their gates, are valuable only in propor- 
tion to their annual earnings. 


And according to the 


| present system, the children of such men are reduced 


almost to an intellectual level with their co laborers of 
the brute creation. This law will be of vast advantage 
to the offspring of such misers. If they are compelled 
to pay their taxes to support schools, their very mean- 
ness will induce them to send their children to them to 
get the worth of their money, Thus it will extract 
good out of the very penuriousness of the mi-er. Surely 
a system, which will work such wonders, ought to be 


_as greedily sought for, and more highly prized than 


that coveted alchymy, which was to produce gold and 
silver out of the blood and entrails of vipers, lizards and 
other filthy vermin ! 

Why, sir, are the colleges and literary institutions of 
Pennsylvania now, and ever have been, in a languish- 
ing, sickly condition? Why, with a fertile soil and 
genial climate, has she, in proportion to her population, 
scarcely one-third as many collegiate students, as cold, 
barren, New England? ‘The answer is obvious—She 
has no free schools. Until she shall have, you may in 
vain endow college afier college, they will never be 
In 
New England free schools plant the seeds and the de- 
sire of knowledge in every mind, without regard to the 
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wealth of the parent or the texture of the pupil’s gar- 
ments. When the seed thus universally sown, happens 
to fall on fertile soil, it springs up and is fostered by a 
generous public, until it produces its glorious fruit.— 
Those who have but scanty means and are pursuing a 
collegiate education, find it necessary to spend a portion 
of the year in teaching common schools; thus impuart- 
ing the knowledge which they acquire, they raise the 
dignity of the employment toa rank which it should 
always hold, honorabie in proportion to the high quali- 
fications necessary for its discharge. Thus devoting a 
portion of their time to acquiring the means of subsis- 
tence, industrious habits are forced upon them, and 
their minds and bodies become disciplined to a regu- 
larity and energy which is seldom the lot of the rich. 
It is nv uncommon occurrence to see the poor man’s 
son, thus encouraged by wise legislation, far outstrip 
and bear off the laurels from the less industrious heirs of 
wealth, Some of the ablest men of the present and 
past days never could have been educated except for 
that benevolent system. Not to mention any of the 
living, itis well known that that architect of an immor- 
tal nsme, who ‘ plucked the lightnings from heaven, 
and the sceptre from tyrants,” was the child of free 
schools. Why shall Pennsylvania now repudiate a 
system, which is calculated to elevate her to that rank 
in the intellectual, which, by the blessing of Providence, 
she holds in the natural world? To be the key-stone of 
the arch, the “ very first among her equals?” 1 am 
aware, sir, how difficult it is for the great mass of the 
people who have never seen it in operation, to under- 
stand its advantages. Butis it not wise to let it go into 
full operation, and learn its results from experience? 
Then if it prove useless or burthensome, how easy to 
repeal it? 1 know how large a portion of the community 
can scarcely feel any symp«thy with, or understand the 
necessities of the poor; or appreciate the exquisite 
feelings which they enjoy when they see their children 
receiving the boon of education, and rising in intel- 
lectual superiority, above the clogs which hereditary 
poverty had cast upon them. It is not wonderful that 
he whose fat acres have descended to him from father 
to son in unbroken succession, should never have be- 
come familiar with misery, and therefore should never 
have sought for the surest means ofalleviating it. Sir, 
when 1 reflect how apt hereditary wealth, hereditary 
influence, and peshaps as a consequence hereditary 
pride are to close the avenues and steel the heart 
against the wants and the rights of the poor, I am 
induced to thank my Creator for having from early life, 
bestowed upon me the blessing of poverty. Sir, itisa 
blessing—-for if there be any human sensation more 
ethereal and divine than all others, it is that which feel- 
ingly sympathises with misfortune. 

But we are told that this law is unpopular; that the 
people desire its repeal. Has it not always been so 
with every new reform in the condition of man? Old 
habits, an! old prejudices are hard to be removed from 
the mind. Every new improvement, which has been 
gradually leading man from the savage through the 
civilized up toa highly cultivated state, has required 
the most strenuous, and often perilous excrtions of the 
wise and the good. But, sir, much of its unpopularity 
is chargeable upon the vile arts of unprincipled dema- 
gogues. Instead of attempting to remove the honest 
misapprehensions of the people, they cater to their 
prejudices, and take advantage of them, to gain low, 
dirty, temporary, local triumphs. I do not charge this 
on any particular party. Unfortunately, almost the 
only spot on which all parties meet in union, is this 
ground of common infamy! I have seen the present 
chief magistrate of ‘his commonwealth violently assail- 
ed as the projector and father of this law. I em not 
the eulogist of that gentleman; he has been guilty of 
many deep’ political sins. But he deserves the undy- 
ing gratitude of the people, for the steady untiring 
zeal, which be has manifested in fayor of common 
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schools. I will not say that his exertions in that cause 

have covered all, but they have atoned for many of his 

errors. I trust that the people of this state will never 

be called on to choose between a supporter and an op- 

poser of free schools. But if it should come to that;- 
if that should be made the turning point on which we 

are to cast our suffrages; if the opponent of education 

were my most intimate personal and political friend; 

and the free school candidate my most obnoxious ene- 

my, I should deem it my duty as a patriot, at this mo- 

ment of our intellectual crisis, to forget alk other con- 

siderations, and 1 should place myself unhesitatingly, 

and cordially, in the ranks of him, whose banner 

streams inlight. I would not foster nor flatter igno- 

rance, to gain political victories, which however they 

might profit individuals, must prove disastrous to our 

country. Let it not be supposed from these remarks, 

that because I deem this a paramount object, that I 

think less highly than heretofore of those great, impor- 

tant cardinal principles, which for years past have con- 

trolled my political action. They are, and ever shall 

be, deeply cherished in my inmost heart. But I must 
be allowed to exercise my own judgment as to the best 
means of effectuating that and every other object which 

I think beneficial to the community. And according to 

that judgment, the light of general information, will 

as surely counteract the pernicious influence of secret, 
cath-bound, murderous institutions, as the sun in hea- 

ven dispels the darkness and damp vapours of the 

night. 

It is said that some gentlemen here owe their elec- 
tion to their hostility to general education, That it was 
placed distinctly on that ground, and that others lost 
their election by being in favor of it, and that they con- 
sented to supercedethe regularly nominated candidates. 
of their own party, who had voted for this law—it may 
be so. I believe that two highly respectable members 
of the last legislature, from Union county, who voted 
for the school law, did fail of re-election on that ground 
only. They were summoned before a county meeting, 
and requested to pledge themselves to vote for its re- 
peal, as the price of their re-election. But they were 
too high-minded and honorable men to consent to such 
degradation. The people, incapable for the moment 
of appreciating their worth, dismissed them from their 
service. But I venture to predict that they have pass- 
ed them by only for the moment. Those gentlemen 
have earned the approbation of all good and intelligent 
men more effectually by their retirement, than they 
could ever have done by retaining popular favor at the 
expense of self humiliation. ‘They fell, it is true, in 
this great struggle between the powers of light and 
darkness; but they fell as every Roman mother wished 
her sons to fall—facing the enemy, with all their wounds 
in front. 

True it is, also, that two other gentlemen, and I be- 
lieve two only, lost their election on account of their 
vote on that question. I refer to the late members 
from Berks, who were candidates for re-election; and I 
regret that gentlemen, whom I so highly respect, and 
whom I take pleasure in ranking among my personal 
friends, had not possessed a little more nerve to enable 
them to withstand the assaults which were made upon 
them; or if they must be overpowered, to wrap their 
mantles gracefully around them and yield with dignity, 
But this, lam aware, requires a high degree of forti- 
tude; and those respected gentlemen distracted end fal- 
tering between the dictates of conscience, and the cla- 
mor of the populace, at length turned and fled: but du-- 
ty had detained them so long that they fled too late; 
and the shaft, which had already been winged by igno- 
rance, overtook and pierced them from behind. {fam 
happy to say, sir, that a more fortunate fate awaited 
our friends from York. Possessing a keener insight in- 
to futurity, and a sharper instinct of danger, they saw 
the peril at a greater distance, and retreated in time to 
escape the fury of the storm; and can now safely boast 
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that ‘discretion is the better part of valor,” and that | family, exhibited under all circumstances and in con- 
** they fought, and run away,” ‘and live to fight—on | tempt of every danger? But courage, even with but 
*tother side.” little benevolence, may confer lasting renown. It is 
Sir, it is to be regretted that any gentleman should | this which makes us bow with involuntary respect, at 
ave consented to place lis election on hostility to gen-| the names of Napolean, of Czsar and of Richard of the 
eral education. If honest ambition were his object, he | Lion heart. But what earthly glory is there equal in 
will ere long lament that he attempted to raise his | lustre and duration to that conferred by education?— 
monument of glory on so muddy a foundation, But if; What else could have bestowed such renown upon the 
it be so that they were placed here to obstruct the dif- | Philosophers, the Poets, the Statesmen, and Orators of 
fusion of knowledge, it is but justice to say that they | antiquity? What else could have conferred such un- 
fitly and faithfully represent the spirit which sent them | disputedapplause upon Aristotle, Demosthenes, and Ho- 
here, when they attempt to sacrifice this law on the al- | mer; on Virgil. Horace,and Cicero? And is learning less 
tars, which at home, among their constituents they | interesting and important now than it was in centuries 
have raised and consecrated to Intellectual darkness; | past, when those statesmen and orators charmed and 
and on which they are pouring out oblations to send | ruled empires with their eloquence? 
forth their foetid and noxious odours over the ten miles | Sir, Tet it not be thought that those great men ac- 
square of their ambition! But will this legislature— | quired a higher fame than is within the reach of the 
will the wise guardians of the dearest interests of a| present age. Pennsylvania’s sons possess as high na- 
great commonwealth, consent to surrender the high | tive talents as any other nation of ancient or modern 
advantages and brilliant prospects which this law pro- | time! Many of the poorest of her children possess as 
mises, because it is desired by worthy gentlemen, who | bright intellectual gems, if they were as highly polish- 
ina moment of causeless panic and popular delusion, | ed, as did the proudest scholars of Greece or Rome.— 





sailed into power on a Tartarean flood? A flood of ig- | 
norance, darker, and to the intelligent mind, more 

dreadful, than that accursed Stygean pool, at which 
mortals and immortals tremble! Sir, it seems to me 
that the liberal and enlightened proceedings of the last | 





But too long—too disgracelully long, has coward, 
trembling, procrastinating legislation permitted them to 
lie buried in *‘dark unfathomed caves.” 

If you wish to acquire popularity, how often have 
you been admonished to build not your monuments of 


legislature have aroused the demon of ignorance from | brass or marble, but make them of ever-living mind! — 
his slumber; and, maddened at the threatened loss of | Although the period of yours, or your children’s re- 
his murky empire, his discordant howlings are heard in | nown, cannot be as long as that of the ancients, because 





every part of our land! 

Gentlemen will hardly contend for the doctrine of | 
cherishing and obeying the prejudices and errors of | 
their constituents. Instead of prop!ecying smooth | 
things, and flattering the people with the belief of their | 
present perfection, and thus retarding the mind in its | 
onward progress, it is the duty of faithful legisiators to | 
create and sustain such laws and institutions, as shall | 
teach us our wants—foster our cravings after know. | 
ledge, and urge us forward in the march of intellect.— 
The barbarous and disgraceful cry, which we hear 
abroad in some parts of our land, ‘*that learning makes 
us worse—that educat on makes-men rogues,”’ should 
find no echo within these walls. ‘Those who hold such | 
doctrines any where, would be the objects of bitter de- 
testation, if they were not rather the-pitiable subjects 
of commiseration. For even voluntary fools require 
our compassion as well as natural idiots! 

Those who would repeal this law because it is obnox- | 
ious toa portion of the people, would seem to found 
their justification on a desire of popularity. That is not | 
an unworthy object, when they seek that enduring 
fame, which is constructed of imperishable materials.— | 
But have these gentlemen looked back and consulted | 
the history of their race, to learn on what foundation, 
and on what materials that popularity is built which out- | 
lives its possessor—which is not buried in the same 

ve which covers his mortal remains? * Sir, I believe 
that kind of fame may be acquired either by deep learn- 
ing, or even the love of it; by mild philanthropy, or un- 
conquerable courage. And it seemsto me, that in the 
present state of feeling in Pennsylvania, those who wil 
heartily and successively support the cause of general | 
education, can acquire, at least some portion of the ho- 
nor of all these qualities combined; while those who 
oppose it will be remembered without pleasure, and 
soon pass away with the things that perish, In giving 
this law to posterity, you act the part of the philanthro- 
pist, by bestowing upon the poor as well as the 
rich the greastest earthly boon, which they are capable 
of receiving: you act the part of the philosopher by 
pointing, if you do not lead them up the hill of science: 
you act the part of the hero, if it be true as you say, 
that popular vengeance follows close upon your foot- 
steps. Here then, if you wish true popularity, is a thea- 
tre on which you may acquire it. What renders the 
name of Socrates immortal, but his love of the human 


you start from a later period, yet it may be no less bril- 
liant. Equal attention to the same learning; equal ar- 
dor in pursuing the same arts and liberal studies, which 
has rescued their names from the rust of corroding 
time, and handed them down to us untarnished from 
remote antiquity, would transmit the names of your 
children, and your children’s children in the green un- 
dying fame down through the long vista of succeeding 
ages, until time shall mingle with eternity. 

Let ali, therefore, who would sustain the character of 
the philosopher or philanthropist, sustain this law.— 
Those who would add thereto the glory of the hero, 


can acquire it here; for in the present state of feeling 


in Pennsylvania, Lam willing to admit, that but little 
less dangerous to the public man is the war-club and 
battle-axe of savage ignorance, than to the Lion Heart- 
ed Richard was the keen scimetar of the Saracen. He, 
who would oppose it, either through inability to com- 
prehend the advantages of general education; or from 
unwillingness to bestow them on all his fellow citizens, 
even to the lowest and the poorest; or from dread of 
popular vengeance, seems to me to want either the 
head of the philosopher, the heart of the philanthropist 
or the nerve of the hero. 

All these things would be easily admitted by almost 
every man, were it not for the supposed cost. I have 
endeavored to show that it is not expensive; but admit 
that it were somewhat so, why do you cling so closely 
to your gold? The trophies which it can purchase; the 
idols which it sets up, will scarcely survive their pur- 


chaser. No name, nohonor can long be perpetuated 
by mere matter. Of this, Exypt furnishes melancholy 
proof. Look at her stupendous pyramids, which were 


raised at such immense expenses of toil and treasure. — 
As mere masses of matter they seem as durable as the 
everlasting hills, yet the deeds, and the names which 
they were intended to perpetuate, are no longer known 
on earth. That ingenious people attempted to give 
immortality to matter, by embalming their great men 
and monarchs. Instead of doing deeds worthy to be 
recorded in history, their very names are unknown, and 
nothing is left to posterity but their disgusting mortal 
frames for idle curiosity tostare at. Wat rational be- 
ing can view such soulless, material perpetuation with 
pleasure? If you can enjoy it, go, sir, to the foot of 
Vesuvius; to Herculaneum, and Pompeii, those eternal 
monuments of human weakness, There, if you set 
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such value on material monuments of riches, may you 
see all the glory of art, the magnificence of wealth, the 

old of Ophir, and the rubies of the East preserved in 
indestructible lava along with their haughty wearers, 
the cold, smooth, petrified, lifeless, beauties of the 
“‘ Cities of the Dead.” 

Who would not shudder at. the idea of such prolong- 
ed material identity? Who would not rather do one 
living deed, than to have his ashes forever enshrined in 
ever-burnished gold. Sir, I trust, that when we come 
to act on this question we shall all take lofty ground— 
look beyond the narrow space which now circum- 
scribes our vision—beyond the passing, fleeting point 
of time on which we stand; and so cast our votes that 
the blessing of education shall be conferred on every 
son of Pennsylvania—shall be carried home to the 
poorest child of the poorest inhabitant of the menest 








hut of your mountains, sothat even he may be prepar- | 


ed to act well his part in this land of freemen, and lay 
on earth,a broad and a solid foundation for that enduring 
knowledge, which goés on increasing through increas- 
ing eternity, 


A SUPPLEMENT 
To the Act to establish a General System of Education 
by Common Schools, passed the first day of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four.* 


Section 1. That the tax authorised to be assessed 
and levied by the several school divisions and districts 
by the act entitled ‘* An act to establish a general sys- 
tem of education by Common Schools,” passed the first 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 
four, (to which this is a supplement, ) shall be assessed 
and levied on the same articles as the State tax is now 
assessed and levied on, and on all posts of profit, pro- 
fessions, trades, occupations or callings, not exceeding 
one and a half times the amount assessed on the same 
for county purposes, and if the taxes so assessed on un- 
seated land, and not otherwise collected, the collection 
thereof may be enforced in the same manner as the col- 
lection of taxes on ufseated lands is enforced when as- 
sessed for county purposes. 

Section 2. Where any township or district in any 
school division, votes in the negative, on the question 
of accepting the law to which this is a supplement, said 
township or district shall net be compelled to accept 
the same, although a majority of the delegates to the 
joint meeting of said division, vote in the affirmative; 
but said township or district shall be in like condition 
with regard to said law, as if a majority of said joint 
delegate meeting had voted in the negative. 

Section 3. The office of inspector is hereby abolish- 
ed, and all the duties of said inspectors, are transferred 
to the directors of the several districts. 

Section 4, When the affirmative votes on the accep- 
tance of the law to which this isa supplement, are a 
minority of the joint meeting of the delegates of any 
division, the tax voted to be raised by said affirmative 
delegates, shall be levied, assessed, and collected, in 
the same manner as if a majority of said joint meeting 
had voted in the affirmative: And said minority shall 
have the same power to call meetings of the people 
within their several districts, as the joint meeting would 
have had,had a majority thereof voted in the affirmative, 
and thisis declared to be the meaning of the law to 
which this is a supplement. 

Section 5. In any case where a majority of the qual- 
ified citizens of any school district, assembled agreea- 
bly to the provisions of this act, and the act to which 
this is a supplement, shall decide against accept- 
ing the law, and that no taxshall be levied for common 
schools, the acts of assembly to provide for the educa- 
tion of the poor gratis, shall be continued in force 
in said ee for, the current year, and every such 
district, for that year, shall be entitled to no part of the 


* See Reg. Vol. XIII. p. 287. 
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State appropriation; but the amount which such dis- 
trict would have been entitled to had it determined to 
levy a tax for common schools, shall remain and accu- 
mulate in the county treasury for two years, for the use 
of such district: Provided, That if within that time, 
such district shall not levy a tax as aforesaid, then the 
proportion to which such district would have been en- 
titled, shall be distributed among the other districts in 
each county, which shall have levied a tax: And pro- 
vided, That such accumulation for any district shall not 
a second time be allowed, but the money shall be dis- 
tributed among the districts, as provided by the sixth 
section of the act to which this is a supplement, until 
such district shall accept the law and levy a tax as afore- 
said. 

Section 6. In all meetings of the people in the se- 
veral districts, directed by the act to which this isa 
supplement, no persons shall be entitled to vote ex- 
cept those who are entitled to vote for members of the 
Legislature. 

Section 7. Immediately after the passage of this sup- 
plement, the Secretary of this Commonwealth shall 
cause circular letters, with the said supplement attach- 
ed thereto, to be addressed to the county commission- 
ers of each county; and it shall be the duty of the com- 
missioners aforesaid, to publish the same in one, and not 
more than two newspapers, in the county, if there be 
one or more published therein, for three successive 
weeks, in such manner as shall secure the timely organi- 
zation under this supplement, according to the pro- 
visions thereof, the expense to be defrayed out of the 
county treasur)- 





From the Pittsburg Gazette. 
NEW ITEMS OF TRADE. 

As our country advances in its rapid, onward march, 
new sources of national wealth and individual ingenuity 
and enterprise are rapidly developed. Almost every 
year some new item of American genius and industry 
is added to our catalogue of comforts and permanent 
supplies. ‘ 

This week, amongst our. very numerous arrivals, by 
our rivers, are two large covered flat boats, or arks, 
from Jamestown, Chatauque county, New York—one 
entirely laden with patent window sash, of the very 
best quality, from the manufactory of Messss. Benham 
& Scott. This is the second cargo these gentlemen 
have brought to our market. On their first arrival they 
could hardly find buyers, and had to leave a good deal 
to sell on commission—now they experience very ready 
sales. Two or three days since, one of our merchants 
bought from them about 400 dozen of sash; and yes- 
terday, the same merchant sold 2,000 dozen to a mer- 
chant of Galena, at the lead mines, in Missouri; and 
they were forthwith shipped for St. Louis, on board 
the steam boat “ Ioway.”—Thus, this lot of sash was 
brought from the State of New York, about 300 miles, 
by the Allegheny river, and is now taken about 1,700 
miles by steam boats, which makes about 2,000 miles 
of water transportation before they are used; and may, 
when they arrive at Galena, be sold for another far dis- 
tant market. 

The other boat was laden entirely with patent wood- 
en buckets and keelers, from Mr. E. Woods’ factory, 
in the same town. These buckets are of the best 
quality, and the owner found an immediate purchaser 
of the whole cargo in one of our large commission 
houses. These, like many other enterprising manufac- 
turers, bring the fruits of their industry to our city for 
sale, and take back, in part payment, our manufactured 
goods—such as window glass, nails, paints, &c, &c.— 
thus showing the immense advantages of home industry, 
skill, enterprise, and a cheap internal water communi- 
cation, in this vast and growing country. 

J. Miner, & Co, of Fallstown, Beaver county, Pa. 
have alsoa very extensive Patent Bucket and Tub Fac- 
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tory, in very active operation, and make the very best 
quality of ware—and such is their present demand, that 
they have orders for several hundred dozen more than 
they can atonce supply. At the same place, the same 
gentlemen have an extensive Patent Sash manufactory 
in operation, in connexion with Messrs. Rhey’s and 
they make every size of the best sash, and do a very 
considerable business. 

One mercantile house in our city sells upwards of a 
thousand dozen of window sash per annum, with a 
rapidly increasing demand, 


A MERCHANT. 


SOUP SOCIETY. 


The Society for Supplying the Poor with Soup, hav- 
ing found it necessary to open their establishment, dur- 
ing a part of the late severe winter, consider it due to 
those from whom they received assistance and others, 
to render a brief account of their operations, and they 
do this with great pleasure, believing as they do that 
it will enable the public generally to see more clearly 
the great advantage this charity possesses, in the quick- 
ness with which it can, after several years suspension, 
be put into operation, and the cheap rate at which a 
comfortable and nourishing aliment is afforded to the 
poor, with scarcely a possibility of misapplication. 

It had not been considered necessary to distribute 
Soup since the 19th of the second mon 
the past winter. The Society was called together on 
the morning of the 21st, the house was opened for the 
delivery of Soup, and continued so until the 14th 
ultimo, (nearly eight weeks,) in which time seven 
hundred and twenty-two adults and one thousand and 
nineteen children, (about equal proportion of white and 
colored, ) were supplied with ten thousand four hundred 
and sixty-five quarts of rich wholesome soup, at an ex- 


pense of rather less than three hundred dollars. It also 
distributed several hundred loaves of bread, some wool 
and other articles. 


JOHN WILSON MOORE, 
President, 
Menrnit Cansy, Sec’ry. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo, 1835. 


SOIL OF CRAWFORD COUNTY. 


Many persons have an idea that the soil of this coun 
ty is not equal to that of many others in the state—but 
the assertion may be made without the fear of contra- 
diction, that there are but few if any counties in the 
state, which contain a greater proportion of good 
arable land, or land which will prove more productive, 
allowing ours the same advantages in filling. As a 
proof of the fertility of our soil, and the advantages 
arising from proper cultivation, we would remark, that, 
during the past season (a season when the grass gener- 
ally fell short) one of our farmers produced Ten tons of 
Timothy, from two acres, and a small fraction, of land. 
This immense cutting, was from Ail/ land, such as in 
this county is seldom devoted to the production of hay, 
and was not considered more than of medium quality 
compared with the land of the whole county. This 
fact will exemplify the great advantages to be derived 
from the tilling a sma// farm, and devoting upon i/, as 
much labor as is generally expended by our agricultur- 
ists upon their large farms. ‘This course will in the 
end, save labor, and also taxes. To individuals who 
are unsettled aud looking for farms, we know of no 
county or country, which presents more attractions than 
Crawford county. Landof good quality can be bought 
in any quantity at from two to eight dollars per acre 
cleared or wild the prices varying according to proximi- 
ty to navigable streams, or villages. Agricultural pro- 
ductions bear a high price. Hay is now selling at from 
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fen to eleven dollars cash per ton of 2000 lbs, wheat one 
dollar per bushel, potatoes at — cents, other articles 
bear prices in proportion.—Crawford Messenger. 


Apnit 18, 

Suow Berr.—Lancaster county has always been fa- 
med for fine Beef, and we believe no market in the 
State is better supplied with the article than that of 
Columbia. We venture to say, that on Wednesday 
last we saw five as handsome and well-fed Steers as 
could be found any where. They belonged to Messrs. 
Collins, Swartz and Charles, butchers of this place, and 
their respective weights were as follows, viz:—2,035, 
1,920, 1,710, 1,695, 1,625. Three of them were slaught- 
ered and sold in our market this morning. —Columbia 
Spy. 


TRADE OF THE WEST. 


Corrox.—The Commercial List of Saturday last 
says,—** The enquiry has frequently been made, but 
never satisfactorily answered, ‘What is the actual cost 
of the transportation of Cotton from Nashville, Tennes- 
see, to Philadelphia???’ From an authentic source we 
are enabled to furnish the following satisfactory answer 
to the above question. 

Cost of transportating Cotton from Nashville, Tenn. 
to Philadelphia, by the Ohio river, and Pennsylvania 
Canals and Rail roads, computing a bale at 400 Ibs. 

| Freight from Nashville to Pittsburg, $1 75 
Drayage at Pittsburg to Canal Basin, 08 
| Commission, 20 
| Freight to Philadelphia, 62} per 100 lbs. 2 50 
| Drayage at Philadelphia, 12 


Total, 
being.a fraction over 1} cent per lb. 
The time required would be seven days, allowing 
one day each at Nashville and Pittsburg; for receipt and 
shipment from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, twelve days 
| —making in all, twenty-one days. 


$4 65 





THE REGISTER. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 2, 1835, 


The Stock (6000 shares) of the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Canal, was on Monday last, all taken. 


A great deal of rain has fallen during the passing week, 
and on Tuesday there was a considerable freshet in the 
Schuylkill—said to have been 5 feet over the dam at 
Fair Mount. 


The article in our last No. giving the list of vessels 
built, should have been credited to the ** Commercial 
List,” instead of the ** Herald.” 


The Hon. T. McK. Pettit, has been appointed by 
the Governor, President Judge of the District Court, 


We publish to-day, the Supplement to the School 
Bill, and Mr. Stevens’s excellent speech on the subject. 
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Printed every Saturday morning by WILLIAM F. 
GEDDES, No. 9 Library street. 
The publication office of the Register has been re- 
| moved from Franklin Place, to No, 61, in the Arcade, 
Western Avenue, up Stairs. 





